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An  Introduction  to  the  Twelfth-Century 
Illustrations  of  The  Tale  ofGenji 

By  Marsha  Weidner 
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Over  the  centuries  Japanese  artists  often  looked  at 
China  for  inspiration,  and  in  some  periods  produced 
works  that  are  virtually 
indistinguishable  from  their 
continental  prototypes.  At  other 
times,  however,  the  Japanese 
created  types  of  art  for  which 
there  are  no  exact  Chinese 
parallels.  Although  it  can  often  be 
demonstrated  that  the  latter  were 
not  wholly  indigenous 
developments,  but  rather  cases  of 
extreme  transformation  of 
continental  models,  in  the  final 
analysis,  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  they  resulted  from 
independent  invention  or  radical 
transformation:  they  are  still 
profoundly  Japanese.  The 
twelfth-century  illustrations  for  the  novel  The  Tale  of 
Genji  are  works  of  this  kind. 

The  period  in  which  these  illustrations  were  painted 
is  known  either  as  the  later  Heian  or  the  Fujiwara  period. 
Heian  was  the  designation  of  the  capital  where  the 
imperial  family  resided,  the  city  now  known  as  Kyoto. 
Little  remains  of  the  Heian  capital  today,  but  the  physical 
settings  described  in  The  Tale  of 
Genji  are  recalled  by  the  later 
buildings   and   gardens   of   the 
Imperial   Place   and    the   Heian 
Shrine  in  Kyoto  and  by  the  Byodo- 
in,  a  Heian-period  temple  located 
in  a  suburb  of  the  city.  Fujiwara  is 
the   name   of   the   family   that 
dominated  the  period  politically, 
socially,  and  culturally.  Fujiwara 
leaders  came  to  power  through  the 
old  game  of  "marriage  politics." 
They   arranged   to   have   their 
daughters    chosen    as    imperial 
consorts    and    then    influenced 
succession  to  the  throne  so  that  they 
could  administer  the  state  on  behalf 
of  imperial  grandsons  who  were  too  young  to  rule. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Fujiwara  family  a  new 
cultural  atmosphere  came  into  being  in  the  Heian  capital 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  it  was  shaped  by  women. 
The  reasons  why  women  played  such  significant  roles  in 
the  development  of  Heian  art  and  literature  are  complex, 
but  several  factors  might  be  cited.  One  may  have  been  the 
earlier  history  of  women  in  Japan.     Before  Japan 
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thoroughly  adopted  the  patriarchal  patterns  of  Chinese 
society,  women  held  high  social  positions  and 
occasionally  ruled.  Remnants  of 
this  status  persisted  in  the  Heian 
period  in  such  areas  as  marriage 
patterns  and  property  ownership, 
even  though  the  Chinese  social 
system  governed  many  other 
aspects  of  Heian  life.  Another 
factor  was  the  role  women  played 
in  the  political  arrangements  of  the 
day.  Because  the  Fujiwara  and 
other  clans  sought  alliance  with  the 
imperial  family  through  the 
marriages  of  their  daughters,  every 
effort  was  made  to  raise  young 
women    of   great    charm    and 

desirability fashionable, 

literate,  and  sensitive  to  the  most 

subtle  aesthetic  nuance.   The  women's  quarters  of  the 

palace  consequently  became  a  focal  point  of  Heian 

culture  and  women  were  well  positioned  to  contribute  to 

society  and  culture  in  general.     A  third  factor  was 

undoubtedly    the   difference   between    the    types   of 

education  received  by  men  and  women.  While  education 

for  men  emphasized  writing  in  Chinese,  women  were 

primarily  taught  to  write  in  their 

own  language.   Men,  of  course, 

also  wrote  in  Japanese,  but  they 

used    Chinese    for    serious, 

important  purposes  since  it  was 

the  older  and  more  prestigious 

system.  To  a  considerable  extent 

it  was  then  left  to  women  to  create 

a  truly  Japanese  literature  in  the 

Japanese  language. 

Foremost  among  the  writers 
of  the  later  Heian  period  was 
Murasaki  Shikibu,  the  author  of 
Japan's  most  famous  novel,  The 
Tale  of  Genji.  Lady  Murasaki 
lived  in  the  late  tenth  and  early 
eleventh  centuries  and  was  a 
member  of  a  minor  branch  of  the  Fujiwara  family. 
Widowed  when  young,  she  became  a  lady  in  waiting  to  a 
Fujiwara  empress.  Her  novel  chronicles  the  lives  and 
loves — especially  the  loves — of  members  of  the  highest 
level  of  Heian  society  and  relates  with  disarming 
precision  the  myriad  subtleties  of  life  at  the  court.  A  book 
of  costumes,  manners,  and  affectations,  it  is  also  about 
emotions  inspired  by  events  as  disparate  as  birth,  death, 
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betrayal,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  cherry  blossoms. 
The  Tale  of  Genji  takes  us  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
Fujiwara  "cult  of  beauty"  with  its  heightened  awareness 
of  nature  and  art. 

Over  the  centuries  The  Tale  of  Genji  was  frequently 
illustrated,  but  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  the 
surviving  illustrations  date  to  the  twelfth  century.  They 
are  painted  in  color  on  paper,  and  were  originally 
mounted  together  with  sections  of  text  in  the  handscroll 
format.  Typically  they  present  interior  views  with 
aristocrats  seated  on  the  floor  or  perhaps  on  a  veranda. 
The  figures  appear  to  be  little  more  than  piles  of  fabric; 
their  faces  are  simply  described  and  scarcely 
differentiated.  The  artists  were  not  interested  in 
individual  characterization  or  animation,  but  rather  in  the 
settings  and  fashions,  especially  the  bulky  robes  and  the 
long  black  hair  of  the  female  subjects. 

One  well-known  scene  depicts  richly  dressed  young 
women  playing  go  on  a  veranda  in  springtime.  In  the 
center  of  the  courtyard  is  a  blossoming  cherry  tree.  The 
novel  tells  us  that  the  tree  was  the  stake  in  the  game;  the 
winner  could  call  the  tree  her  own.  When  the  game  was 
over  the  ladies  composed  poems  lamenting  the  fragility 
and  short-lived  beauty  of  the  blossoms.  Throughout 
Lady  Murasaki's  book  there  is  an  emphasis  on 
correlations  between  emotions  and  touchingly  beautiful 
aspects  of  the  natural  world,  and  constant  reference  is 
made  to  things  such  as  moonlight,  wind,  mist,  and 
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blossoms.  This  might  be  related  to  the  profound  feeling 
for  nature  that  is  part  of  the  indigenous  Japanese  religion 
of  Shinto.  However,  the  melancholy  sentiments 
expressed  in  response  to  the  transient  beauty  of  the  cherry 
blossoms  and  other  natural  phenomena  register  a 
Buddhist  view  of  existence:  all  living  things  are  but  a 
fleeting  part  of  the  illusion  that  is  this  floating  world. 

In  addition  to  reinforcing  the  emotional  content  of 
the  scenes  with  motifs  drawn  from  nature,  the 
illustrations,  like  the  novel,  make  extensive  use  of  color 
to  the  same  ends.  In  contrast  to  much  Asian  painting, 
especially  later  Chinese  painting,  color  rather  than  line  is 
a  primary  vehicle  for  expression  in  these  paintings. 
Warm  colors  may  convey  the  joyfulness  of  some 
episodes,  while  cool  colors  underscore  the  sadness  or 
discord  inherent  in  others.  In  the  absence  of  animation 
and  facial  expressions,  color  and  natural  motifs  become 
the  primary  carriers  of  the  emotional  content  of  the 
scenes. 

These  are  deliberately  decorative,  unrealistic,  and 
static  paintings  that  invite  us  to  concentrate  on  the  things 
that  so  fascinated  Lady  Murasaki — human  relationships 
and  the  fleeting  nature  of  happiness.  At  the  same  time, 
they  suggest  something  of  the  slow-paced,  enclosed 
character  of  her  life  within  the  palace.  The  women  of  the 
Heian  aristocracy  passed  their  lives  largely  within 
residential  walls  and  filled  their  days  with  quiet  pursuits 
such  as  reading,  writing,  and  illustrating  of  popular 
literature.  It  is  thought,  then,  that  the  style  of  painting 
used  to  illustrate  Lady  Murasaki's  novel  was  created  by 


Heian  women  as  an  extension  of  their  literary  pursuits  and 
an  idealized  record  of  their  own  society.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  twelfth-century  illustrations  of  The  Tale  of 
Genji  were  done  by  a  woman;  the  style  was  taken  up  by 
men  who  painted  as  professionals.  But  it  is  a  feminine 
style,  shaped  by  feminine  experience.  It  has  therefore 
been  referred  to  in  Japanese  as  onna-e,  meaning 
"women's  painting." 

Nothing  exactly  like  the  Genji  illustrations  exists  in 
the  history  of  Chinese  art.  The  closest  parallels  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pictures  of  beautiful  ladies  painted  by  the 
masters  of  the  T'ang-dynasty  court.   Undoubtedly  the 
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type  of  painting  represented  by  the  Genji  pictures  owes 
some  debt  to  Chinese  works  of  this  sort  which  were 
imported  into  Japan  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 
However,  by  the  twelfth  century  Japanese  painters  had 
moved  far  from  such  models.  The  borrowed  elements  had 
been  so  completely  absorbed  and  so  thoroughly  recast  in 
accordance  with  Japanese  taste  that  their  Chinese  roots 
are  scarcely  discernible.  Certainly  they  were  not 
discerned  by  an  early  Chinese  critic  who  saw  no 
connection  between  Japanese  painting  and  the  art  of  his 
own  country,  but  perceptively  observed  that  the  Japanese 
artists'  pictorial  method  was  appropriate  for  its  purpose, 
namely  showing  the  people  and  customs  of  a  foreign  land. 
It  is,  of  course,  precisely  because  this  style  of  painting  was 
so  appropriate  for  representing  the  people  and  customs  of 
Heian  Japan,  as  reported  in  Lady  Murasaki's  novel,  that 
it  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  crowning  achievements  of 
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the  Heian  period. 

Dr.  Weidner  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  History, 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  She  is  the  recipient  of 
numberous  fellowships  and  awards.  She  is  the  author  of 
numerous  publications  on  Chinese  and  Japanese  art.  Her 
most  recent  publication  being  "Women  Painters  in  China 
before  1912". 
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Staff  Changes  in  the  library 

Mr.  Christopher  Bean,  who  has  held  the 
position  of  Head  of  Reader's  Services  since  1978, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  Library  Director  at 
Shenandoah  College  and  Conservatory  effective 
July  1.  His  excellent  services  to  the  library  over 
the  past  decade  have  resulted  in  improved 
functioning  of  the  Reference,  Circulation  and 
Interlibrary  Loan  functions  of  the  college 
libraries.  His  tenure  saw  major  renovations  made 
to  the  reference  collection  and  the  introduction  of 
many  computer  enhancements  to  the  area  of 
Reader's  services.  We  wish  him  all  the  best  of 
success  in  his  new  position. 

A  restructuring  of  staffing  in  the  library  has 
been  carried  out  following  a  study  made  this 
spring.  As  a  result  of  this,  a  greater  percentage  of 
professional  library  staffing  will  be  in  the  area  of 
public  services. 

Ms.  Kathleen  Lance,  Branch  Librarian  and 
Cataloger  since  1982,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  Head  of  Public  Services. 
This  position  will  be  responsible  for  all  services  to 
library  users  in  all  library  locations  and  supervise 
a  librarian  to  be  hired  for  the  new  position  of 
Bibliographic  Instruction  and  Branch  Librarian. 
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Integrated  Automated  Library  Systems 
for  the  Layperson 


by  Kathleen  Lance 


An  integrated,  automated  library  system  sounds 
really  complicated  and  in  a  large  sense,  it  is.  However, 
it's  really  not  too  complicated  for  anyone  to  understand. 
"Automated"  means  that  many  of  the  old  library  files, 
such  as  the  card  catalog  or  check-out  card  files,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  having  on  3  x  5"  cards,  are  now 
available  on  a  computer.  "Library  system",  rather  than 
just  "Library",  refers  to  the  capability  of  combining  the 
files  from  several  locations  or  branches.  The 
"integrated"  part  simply  means  that  several  different 
library  departments,  such  as  reference  or  circulation,  can 
access  the  same  database,  but  for  different  reasons  and 
perhaps  with  different  results.  You  could  say  that  with 
an  integrated,  automated  library  system  you  have  the 
library  at  your  fingertips,  or  at  least  at  your  computer 
keyboard. 

An  automated  library  system  has  quite  a  number  of 
advantages  over  the  old  paper  library  files  for  both  the 
public  and  the  library  staff:  completeness,  efficiency, 
ease  of  use,  power,  currency  and  convenience.  Let's 
look  at  each  of  these  individually. 

An  integrated,  automated  library  system  is  a 
complete  system  at  every  location.  Each  computer 
terminal  linked  to  the  system  accesses  the  same  database. 
Frequently,  in  an  institution  that  has  a  main  library 
building  and  one  or  more  branch  libraries,  only  one 
library  location  (usually  the  main  library)  has  a  complete 
card  catalog,  or  union  catalog,  listing  every  item  in  every 
library.  This  is  true  only  of  libraries  with  a  paper-format 
card  catalog.  Every  person  using  the  public  component 
of  an  integrated,  automated  library  system  accesses  the 
entire  online  union  catalog. 

Since  anyone  using  the  online  public  access  catalog 


(OPAC)  is  actually  viewing  the  library's  complete 
holdings  from  a  single  computer  terminal,  it  should  be 
clear  that  having  access  to  an  OPAC  is  an  extremely 
efficient  way  to  check  a  library's  holdings.  The  user  can, 
in  effect,  determine  what  that  library  has  while  sitting  in 
one  place,  rather  than  having  to  check  in  several  different 
card  catalogs,  different  indexes  or  even  different 
buildings.  It's  sort  of  one-stop  shopping.  Likewise, 
library  staff  make  much  more  efficient  use  of  their  time 
because  they  are  working  with  a  single  database.  Only 
one  action  is  needed  at  one  computer  terminal  to  update 
the  automated  library  system  database.  Compare  that 
with  the  time-consuming  process  of  filing  cards  for  a 
single  item  in  one  or  two  or  even  in  three  different  card 
catalogs. 

An  OPAC  is  also  easier  to  use  than  the  good  old  card 
catalog,  fond  as  we  may  be  of  it.  If  you  have  used  a 
modern  card  catalog  at  a  research  library  lately,  you  will 
agree  that  merely  the  size  alone  can  be  daunting.  Where 
do  I  begin,  you  ask?  the  OPAC  takes  much  of  the 
guesswork  out  of  research  by  providing  clear  prompts  and 
menus  of  choices  for  the  user.  It  can  be  frustrating  to  look 
in  one  place  for  the  subject  you  want  in  a  card  catalog,  only 
to  be  directed  to  another  place.  The  OPAC  doesn't  make 
you  run  around,  it  brings  the  proper  information  directly 
to  you. 

Because  an  integrated,  automated  library  system  uses 
computers,  the  library  patron  using  an  OPAC  can  take 
advantage  of  the  power  computers  offer.  The  searching 
done  on  an  OPAC  can  be  much  more  refined  and 
sophisticated  than  that  using  the  card  catalog.  Since  the 
card  catalog  is  arranged  alphabetically  and  exists  only  in 
three  dimensions,  you  can  look  in  only  one  place  at  a  time. 
But,  using  an  OPAC,  you  in  fact  can  "look"  in  more  than 
one  place  at  a  time.  For  example,  you  can  indicate  that  you 
want  information  on  both  "American  authors"  and 
"feminism"  at  an  OPAC  terminal,  not  such  an  easy  job  at 
the  card  catalog.  You  can  also  conversely  specify  "cats" 
but  not  "black  cats",  a  tedious  task  at  the  card  catalog. 

The  integrated,  automated  library  system  can  provide 
very  powerful  listing,  statistical  and  other  administrative 
functions  for  library  staff.  Such  diverse  jobs  as  printing 
overdue  notices  automatically  and  providing  statistics  on 
any  number  of  activities,  such  as  the  number  of  reserve 
circulations  by  hour,  can  easily  be  taken  care  of  by  an 
automated  library  system.  Even  broad,  comprehensive 
tasks,  such  as  collection  analysis,  can  be  performed 
automatically.  The  power  provided  by  an  automated 
library  system  to  library  staff  is  limited  only  by  their 
imagination  and  the  system  programmer's  capabilities. 

The  OPAC  is  always  up  to  date.  You  don't  have  to 
wait  for  anyone  to  file  any  cards  or  write  anything  down. 
The  database  is  current  as  soon  as  a  book  or  journal  is 
added  to  the  library.  Subject  or  name  changes  can  be 
updated  with  a  few  keystrokes  by  technical  services  staff, 
rather  than  the  days  long  process  of  editing  and  re-filing 
the  cards  in  the  catalog. 

And,  lastly,  an  OPAC  is  convenient.  Its  convenience 
to  the  library  user  has  been  outlined  in  many  respects 
already.  Moreover,  an  OPAC  is  so  convenient,  you  don't 
even  have  to  leave  your  office  or  home  to  use  it.  If  you 
have  a  microcomputer  and  a  modem,  you  can  access  an 
OPAC  from  virtually  anywhere.  Some  of  the  "integrated" 
aspects  of  an  automated  library  system  also  add  to  the 
convenience  factor.  Since  the  OPAC  is  linked  to  other 
library  departments,  such  as  Circulation  and  Reserves,  a 
library  user  can  determine  right  at  the  terminal  whether  a 
particular  book  is  on  the  shelves,  checked  out,  or  even  on 
Reserve.  Not  only  can  you  tell  that  your  library  has  Book 
X,  but  also  you  can  see  immediately  exactly  where  it  is. 
Such  convenience. ..I  love  this  system. 
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Caroline  Casey  McGehee 
Class  of  1949 

Chairman  of  the  Friends  1986-1989 


Mrs.  Caroline  Casey  McGehee,  Class  of  1949, 
Chairman  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library,  was  honored  at 
the  joint  Friends  of  the  Library/Friends  of  Art  annual 
dinner  as  she  stepped  down  from  the  chairmanship  after 
a  three  year  term.  President  Fry  presented  Mrs. 
McGehee  with  a  print  of  the  Mary  Helen  Cochran 
Library  as  a  memento  of  her  three  years  of  outstanding 
service  as  Chairman. 

Caroline  was  an  art  history  major  at  Sweet  Briar  and 
after  graduation  served  as  Secretary  to  the  Director  of 
Collections  and  Education  for  the  Virginia  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Richmond  and  later  as  Assistant  in 
Education  at  the  Museum.  Her  long  list  of  volunteer 
activities  includes  service  on  the  Board  of  Virginia  State 
University  and  on  the  Board  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Richmond  Public  Library.  She  also  found  time  for  her 
alma  mater  by  serving  as  Vice  Chairman  and  Chairman 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Library,  Treasurer  of  the  Sweet 
Briar  Club  of  Richmond  and  Fund  Agent  for  the  Class  of 
1949.  Caroline  and  her  husband,  C.  Coleman  McGehee 
are  the  parents  of  three  children  and  the  grandparents  of 
four  grandchildren. 


Caroline's  love  of  books  is  well  known  to  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  since  we  have  seen  parts  of  her 
splendid  collection  of  miniature  books  exhibited  at 
Sweet  Briar  on  two  occasions.  Her  fellow  miniature 
book  enthusiasts  have  recently  honored  her  by  electing 
her  as  President  of  the  Miniature  Book  Society.  She 
joins  at  least  two  other  former  chairmen  who  are  also 
noted  bibliophiles  —  our  first  chairman,  Elizabeth 
Perkins  Prothro,  Class  of  1939,  and  Caroline's 
immediate  predecessor,  Evelyn  Day  Mullen,  Class  of 
1931.  Caroline's  tenure  as  chairman  oversaw  the 
addition  of  five  new  life  members  and  book  purchases 
for  the  Library  in  excess  of  $36,000.  Her  enthusiasm  for 
the  Library  and  its  collections  has  also  been  shown  by 
her  gifts  of  books  to  the  Library,  her  enrollment  as  a  life 
member,  as  well  as  her  expert  advice  on  the  purchase  of 
miniature  books  for  the  Rare  Book  collection.  Her 
generous  gifts  of  time  and  talents  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  alumnae, 
students,  faculty  and  library  staff  alike.  Lest  anyone  fear 
that  Caroline  will  no  longer  be  involved  with  the  Friends, 
she  has  assured  us  that  she  will  continue  to  be  active  with 
the  group  wherever  she  is  needed. 


Minutes  of  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library 

14  April  1989 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  was 
convened  by  the  Chairman,  Caroline  McGehee  '49  in  the 
Library  Conference  Room  on  Friday,  April  14, 1989.  In  all 
28  people  were  present. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Fall  Meeting  were  approved  as 
submitted. 

Elizabeth  Wood  gave  the  Membership  Report.  She 
reported  that  our  membership  had  grown  since  last  year's 
report.  At  this  time  last  year  we  had  a  total  of  1 33  members 
and  this  year,  through  March  3 1 ,  we  had  2 12  members,  a 
great  improvement.  Elizabeth  remainded  us  of  the 
suggestions  made  last  year  by  the  Membership 
Committee  for  improving  our  solicitation  for  new 
members,  which  have  been  carried  out. 

The  results  of  the  April  13  telethon  were  as  follows: 
There  were  eight  callers,  and  128  people  were  called.  We 
had  59  "yes"  and  16  "no"  answers,  with  53  "probables", 
for  a  total  of  $2,470.00.  Our  total  for  1988  was  only 
$1,635.24,  so  this  was  a  good  improvement. 

Elizabeth  felt  that  the  telethon  had  gone  much  better 
this  time  because  the  list  of  names  to  call  had  been  revised. 
She  also  mentioned  that  follow-up  calls  will  be  made  by 
students.  The  decisions  made  by  the  Board  last  year  had 
turned  out  to  be  sound  and  had  a  great  influence  in  making 
the  telethon  a  success.  A  telethon  will  be  held  again  in  the 
fall.  The  Committee  is  to  work  with  the  Development 
Office  this  summer  in  order  to  refine  the  list  even  more, 
and  there  will  be  a  second  mailing,  with  follow-up,  in  the 
spring.  Elizabeth  again  stressed  the  importance  for 
Friends  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  solicit  and  sign  up 
more  Life  Members  and  Founding  Members.  As  of  today 
there  are  218  paid  up  members  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Library,  who  contributed  over  $12,000.  At  this  time  last 
year  there  were  only  126,  with  a  contribution  of  $7,800. 
The  Membership  Committee's  report  was  accepted. 

Elizabeth  added  that  Steve  Martin  gave  a  talk  to  all 
telethon  callers  with  some  wonderful  suggestions  on  how 
to  solicit  more  effectively.  He  calculated  that  about  25% 
of  monies  spent  on  book  purchasing  for  the  Library  came 
from  funds  raised  by  the  Friends  of  the  Library.  Steve  had 
guidelines  which  he  gave  to  the  Friends  of  Art  and  Friends 
of  the  Library  which  we  hope  to  have  printed  up  for  use  in 
future  telethons. 

Ralph  Aiken  gave  the  Treasurer's  Report,  and 
brought  to  our  attention  that  the  Statement  of  Operations 
should  read  1  July  1987-31  March  1988,  not  1988-1990. 
He  will  check  into  the  discrepancy  between  the 
Membership  Report  of  $12,404,  for  donations  and 
memberships,  and  the  Business  Office  figure  of  $12,104. 
This  time  last  year  the  figure  for  donations  and 
memberships  was  only  $7,830,  so  we  had  an  increase  of 
$4,274.  Totalrevenuethisyearisalsoup-at$12,716.  The 
bad  news  is  that  we  began  the  year  with  only  $15,933 
available  from  '87-'88  -  $7,779  less  than  when  we  began 
last  year.  Therefore,  our  total  revenue  available  at 
$28,649  is  still  lower  than  the  total  revenue  at  our  disposal 
this  time  last  year,  and  we  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  bad 
year.  The  Treasurer's  report  was  accepted  as  presented. 

John  Jaffe  gave  the  Needs  Committee  Report  for 
Alexandra  Eddy,  who  was  performing  in  a  concert  and 
sent  her  regrets.  He  said  that  the  faculty  had  been  notified 
that  there  was  less  money  than  usual  this  year  and  had 
cooperated  by  submitting  very  reasonable  requests.  The 
total  amount  of  requests  for  this  year  was  $2224.72. 
Women's  Studies  is  not  a  department  at  Sweet  Briar,  but 
a  request  was  put  in  by  faculty  members  in  ten  different 
academic  disciplines  to  support  purchases  for  Women's 
Studies  materials  needed  within  their  disciplines.  The 
Friends  accepted  the  Needs  Committee's  request. 

Dick  Rowland  gave  the  Publications  Committee 


Report.  He  thanked  Tony  Marra  for  his  contribution  to 
the  last  issue  of  the  Gazette.  He  had  been  very  helpful  and 
the  pictures  of  Daisy 's  books  are  outstanding.  Dick  asked 
everyone  to  feel  free  to  suggest  ideas  or  subjects  that 
might  be  covered  in  future  issues  of  the  Gazette.  He  also 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  Ann  Whitley  who  wrote  the 
article,  "Among  the  Daisies".  She  did  a  wonderful  job  for 
us. 

Ann  Reams  gave  the  Nominating  Committee 
Report.  The  Nominating  Committee  is  pleased  to  present 
the  following  slate  for  die  year  1989-90: 

Chairman  -  Mrs.  John  Albert  (Jean  Love  '46) 
Vice-Chairman  -  Mrs.  M.R.J.  Wyllie  (Peggy 
Jones  '45) 
Treasurer:  Ralph  Aiken 

The  following  members  agreed  to  serve  a 
third  term: 
Mrs.  S.  Allen  Chambers,  Jr.  (Bettye  Thomas  '62) 
Mrs.  Wallace  E.  Oates  (Grace  Mary  Gary  '64) 
Mrs.  William  W.  Lynn  (Katie) 

To  serve  a  second  term: 
Mrs.  Joshua  N.  Graham  (Pamela  Cogghill  '74) 
Dr.  John  Risher 
Mrs.  George  C.  Hart  (Georgia  Herbert  '40) 

To  serve  a  first  term: 
Mrs.  Michael  M.  Massie  (Toni  Bredin  '77) 
Mrs.  R.  Gene  Goley  (Laura  Radford  '52) 
Mrs.  William  Speakman  (Stephanie  Bredin  '68) 
The  Friends  accepted  the  Nominating  Committee's 
report. 

The  Chairman  requested  that  each  member  fill  out 
the  preference  sheet  in  die  folders,  to  help  the  Nominating 
Committee  assign  people  to  committees  they  would 
enjoy  working  on. 

New  Business 

The  date  of  the  Fall  Meeting  will  be  Friday,  October 
27,  which  means  that  the  telethon  will  be  held  on  October 
26,  starting  at  6:30. 

The  Chairman  welcomed  Bill  Meadows,  Vice 
President  for  College  Relations,  who  has  been  very 
helpful  with  our  telethon  efforts  this  year. 

Caroline  feels  that  it  is  advantageous  for  everyone 
involved  with  both  Friends  of  Art  and  Friends  of  the 
Library  that  we  hold  joint  meetings.  We  hope  to 
coordinate  with  Friends  of  Art  so  that  the  main  Council 
Meetings  would  not  be  held  at  the  same  time,  as  some 
people  belong  to  both  these  groups.  Mr.  Jaffe  will  discuss 
with  Carma  Fauntleroy  a  way  to  work  this  out. 

At  the  Spring  Meeting  the  Friends  of  the  Library  will 
sponsor  the  Gerhard  Masur  Lecture.  A  suggested  speaker 
is  Stephen  Lash,  Executive  Vice  President  of  Christie's 
of  New  York.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
Doheny  Book  Collection,  and  closely  involved  in  all  the 
record-setting  art  auctions  of  the  last  few  years.  He  is  a 
close  friend  of  Bettye  Chambers  and  she  would  be 
pleased  to  determine  what  dates  might  suit  him. 
According  to  the  college  calendar  for  next  year  the  dates 
of  20  April  1990  and  1 1  May  1990  are  open.  These  are 
Fridays  and  far  enough  into  the  spring,  we  hope,  to 
provide  excellent  weather  and  a  beautiful  Sweet  Briar 
day. 

John  Jaffe  reported  on  the  Library.  Chris  Bean,  who 
has  been  Head  of  Readers'  Services  here  at  Sweet  Briar 
for  ten  years,  is  leaving  the  College  as  of  July  1.  He  will 
be  taking  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Library  at 
Shenandoah  College  in  Winchester,  VA.  We  are  sorry  to 
lose  Chris,  but  at  the  same  time  very  pleased  that  he  has 
received  this  advancement  in  his  career.  We  are  currently 
seeking  replacements  and  will  be  happy  to  report  once  we 
have  it  resolved  who  the  new  library  staff  will  be. 

The  project  mentioned  at  the  last  meeting,  for 
redoing  furnishings  in  the  library,  was  approved  by  the 
Strategic  Planning  Committee.  The  board  will  consider 


that  project  at  its  meeting  next  week  to  approve  funding. 
If  this  goes  through,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  refurbish  the 
Browsing  Room  and  do  some  other  furnishing  work  in 
the  library. 

The  College  has  received  very  generous  grants  from 
both  the  Department  of  Education  and  from  the  DuPont 
Charitable  Foundation  for  automation  projects  in  the 
library.  Mark  Whittaker  was  in  a  meeting  with  George 
Penack,  an  official  of  the  DuPont  Foundation,  who 
pointed  out  the  Sweet  Briar  project  as  a  model  for  the 
nation.  We  ourselves  think  it  is  -  but  it  was  very  nice  to 
hear  him  say  that.  Those  projects  are  moving  along.  A 
vendor  for  the  library  automation  system  ought  to  be 
selected  within  the  next  few  weeks  and  then  contract  talks 
will  begin. 

This  summer  the  library  will  change  from  the  Dewey 
Decimal  classification  scheme  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
classification,  so  every  book  in  the  library  will  be  moved 
and  renumbered,  a  very  labor  intensive  project!  The 
library  will  close  after  Memorial  Day  and  will  not  reopen 
until  the  work  is  done.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  long  this 
will  take  -  perhaps  no  longer  than  a  month.  This 
changeover  has  significant  advantages,  both  for  faculty, 
in  terms  of  the  organization  of  our  collection  in  the  stacks, 
and  for  the  library,  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  cataloging 
materials.  The  main  reason  for  the  change  is  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  classification  system  is  used  in  all 
graduate  schools  in  the  United  States  and  is  better  for  the 
organization  of  materials  in  an  academic  setting.  An 
inventory  of  the  library  has  been  carried  out  annually  for 
several  years  and  this  will  again  be  a  form  of  inventory- 
taking. 

Kathleen  Lance,  who  is  Branch  Librarian,  has  just 
been  selected  to  be  the  editor  of  a  journal  called  Lifeline, 
the  bibliographic  instruction  journal  of  the  Virginia 
Library  Association.  She  and  Pat  Wright  together 
arranged  the  current  exhibit  on  The  Tale  of  Genji 
downstairs.  John  went  on  to  mention  the  work  he  has 
been  doing  outside  our  own  library.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  State  Counsel  of  Higher  Education  Library  Advisory 
Committee  and  also  to  the  State  Libraries  Continuing 
Education  Committee,  and  through  these  groups  can 
bring  to  people's  attention  throughout  the  state  the 
quality  of  Sweet  Briar  and  its  libraries.  A  further 
opportunity  to  talk  about  Sweet  Briar  outside  the  confines 
of  the  campus  has  now  come  his  way  since  he  is  to  be  a 
member  of  a  task  force  on  smal  1  library  assessment  for  the 
National  American  Library  Association.  So  the  work  of 
the  library  staff  combines  to  improve  the  reputation  of  the 
college. 

President  Fry  commented  on  a  few  things  that  she 
felt  would  interest  the  Friends.  In  the  fall,  she  noted, 
proposals  are  in  the  planning  stage,  and  in  the  spring  she 
gets  a  chance  to  report  on  what  has  happened  to  them. 
This  has  been  a  productive  and  very  busy  year,  and  one  of 
self -study,  as  part  of  the  accreditation  process  that  comes 
to  colleges  and  universities  every  ten  years,  through  the 
regional  accrediting  agency  of  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools.  In  our  report  to  that  agency 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  situation  of 
space  in  the  library,  and  to  the  heroic  efforts  Sweet  Briar 
librarians  have  made  over  the  years  to  accomodate  space 
problems.  Plans  that  were  made  some  years  ago  to 
replace  the  Library  in  about  the  year  2,000  may  be 
completely  irrelevant  at  this  point,  so  the  Library  figures 
very  centrally  in  what  we  must  think  about  in  the  next  ten 
years,  and  perhaps  before  then. 

The  faculty  has  approved  a  pilot  program  for  what  is 
called  "the  first  year  experience";  a  way  to  coordinate  the 
advising  of  Freshman  students,  working  with  the  same 
faculty  member  in  one  class,  to  develop  a  wonderful  kind 
of  linkage  between  the  Freshman  adviser  and  a  teacher  of 
the  Freshmen.  In  similar  experiments  throughout  the 
country  this  kind  of  program  has  shown  up  students' 
problems  earlier,  builds  stronger  links  between  faculty 
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member  and  student,  and  helps  us  to  be  more  supportive 
and  knowledgeable  about  the  Freshman  students. 
Similarly,  the  Honors  Program  has  been  extended  into 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  young  women  of  ability  to  take  themselves 
seriously  from  the  very  outset,  and  to  do  more  advanced 
work  through  the  Honors  Program.  In  connection  with 
those  new  programs  we  have  applied  for  a  number  of 
grants.  We  have  been  successful  in  getting  a  grant  from 
GTE  for  Women  in  the  Sciences,  we  have  just  completed 
a  proposal  for  a  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
grant  and  one  has  been  put  together  very  recently  for 
support  in  the  sciences.  We  have  also  submitted  a  request 
for  scholarship  support  for  a  program  which  would 
involve  summer  research  and  we  are  quite  optimistic 
about  getting  at  least  part  of  that  support,  so  that  students 
can  be  on  the  campus  working  with  faculty  and,  again, 
taking  their  academic  work  very  seriously.  Three  Sweet 
Briar  students  will  be  presenting  formal  papers  at 
regional  meetings  of  the  Psychological  Associations,  and 
over  20  young  women  went  to  their  first  leadership 
conference,  which  was  held  at  Mary  BaldwinCollege. 
We  are  angling  shamelessly  to  have  the  next  Leadership 
Conference  at  Sweet  Briar.  These  kinds  of  activities  are 
at  the  heart  of  what  we  are  all  about  -  teaching  and 
learning,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  our  achievements.  We 
thank  you  for  your  help,  as  always,  and  for  your  love  for 
books  and  our  library. 

John  Jaffe  then  announced  that  cocktails  would  be  at 
5:30  in  the  Wailes  Center,  followed  by  dinner  and  a 
lecture  by  Marsha  Weidner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
History,  University  of  Virginia,  who  would  talk  on  The 
TaleofGenji:  a  Woman' s  View  of HeianCourt  Life.  The 
lecture  is  sponsored  by  the  Friends  of  Art  and  is  part  of  the 
College's  two-month  long  Festival  of  Japan. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Recent  Acquisitions  Through  Gifts  from 
the  Friends 

Spring  1989 

The  Friends  of  the  Library  Council,  at  its  meeting  of  14 
April,  1989  approved  the  purchase  of  33  titles  in  41 
volumes  at  a  total  cost  of  $2224.74  from  the  list  of 
requests  submitted  by  faculty  and  approved  by  the  Needs 
Committee  of  the  Friends.  Selected  titles  from  the 
approved  purchases  are  listed  and  annotated  below. 


ART  HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 

Stillman,  Damic 

English  Neo-classical  architecture. 

London;  (Sotheby-Swemmer)  /  1988. 

2  VOLUMES.  Studies  in  architecture,  v  26. 

This  two  volume  reference  work  on 
architecture  in  Britain  during  the  second  half 
of  the  18th  century  and  first  decade  of  the 
19th  century  is  likely  to  remain  a  standard 
work  for  many  years  to  come.  More  than 
400  illustrations  provide  systematic  visual 
reference  of  breathtaking  and  unparalleled 
range. 


CLASSICS  DEPARTMENT 

Kaster,  Robert  A. 

Guardians  of  language:  the  grammarian  and 

society  in  late  antiquity.  Berkeley;  University  of 

California  Press  / 1986. 

This  impeccably  researched  and  elegantly 
written  book  will  prove  absolutely 
invaluable  for  students  of  late  antiquity  and, 
indeed,  for  classicists  in  general. 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT 

Malory,  Thomas 

The  stanzaic  morte:  a  verse  translation  of 

Le  morte  Arthur;  Sharon  Kahn.  Lanham; 

University  Press  of  America  / 1986. 

The  only  complete  modern  translation  from 
Middle  English  of  Le  Morte  d'Arthur  that 
maintains  the  rhyme  and  verse  form  of  the 
original  3,969  line  poem,  written  around 
1400. 

The  Avowing  of  King  Arthur:  a  modern  verse 
translation;  Nirmal  Dass.  Lanham; 
University  Press  of  America  / 1987. 
This   translation  makes   a  charming   minor 
Middle    English   poem    easily    available    to 
students  and  general  readers  with  an  interest 
in  medieval  literature  and  culture. 

Abelard,  Peter 

The  hymns  of  Abelard  in  English  verse; 

translated  by  Sister  Jane  Patricia.  Lanham,  MD; 

University  Press  of  America  / 1986. 

This  is  the  first  translation  into  English 
verse  of  the  entire  body  of  the  hymns  of 
Abelard.  A  sensitive,  informed  and  elegant 
translation. 

Taylor,  Jeremy 

Holy  living  and  Holy  dying;  edited  by  P.G. 

Stanwood.  New  York;  Oxford  University  Press  / 

1988.  VOLUMES  1  &  2. 

These  two  volumes  are  two  of  the  most 
famous  prose  works  of  17th  ccnturv  English 
literature  and  among  the  greatest  examples 
of  Anglican  spirituality.  These  new  editions 
are  the  first  critically  edited  and  fully 
annotated  editions  to  appear  since  1842. 

Lyly,  John 

The  plays  of  John  Lyly;  edited  by  Carter  A. 

Daniel.  Lewisburg;  Bucknell  University  Press  / 

1988. 

Largely  because  of  his  notoriety  as  the 
creator  of  the  excessively  ornate  prose  style 
known  as  euphuism,  John  Lyly  has 
remained,  until  very  recently,  the  most 
unread  of  all  Shakespeare's 
contemporaries.This  edition  of  his  plays  is 
the  first  in  any  form  in  more  than  80  years, 
the  first  in  one  volume  in  more  than  350 
years,  and,  incredibly,  the  first  ever  in 
modem  spelling. 
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EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION 
DEPARTMENT 

McDannell,  Colleen 

Heaven:  a  history;  with  Bernhard  Lang. 

New  Haven;  Yale  University  Press  / 1988. 

Describes  and  interprets  the  ways  in  which 
believers,  from  biblical  authors  to  present- 
day  religious  thinkers,  have  understood 
everlasting  life.     Extensive  notes. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

The  Friends  approved  the  purchase  of  nine 
opera  scores  to  support  current  courses.  These 
included  Alban  Berg's  Wozzeck,  Hector  Berlioz' 
Les  Troyens,  Georges  Bizet's  Carmen,  Wolfgang 
Amadeus  Mozart's  Le  Nozze  de  Figaro,  and 
Giacomo  Puccini's  La  Boheme,  Madama 
Butterfly,  Tosca,  and  Turandot. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

Diseases  of  the  horse:  a  handbook  for  science  and 
practice;  edited  by  Olof  Dietz,  Ekkehard 
Wiesner;  English  translation  edited  by  A.S. 
Turner;  translated  from  the  original  German 
edition  by  Terry  C.  Telger.  New  York; 
Karger/1984.  3  VOLUME  SET. 
A    valuable    and   practical    handbook,    that 
offers    the    equine    owner,    breeder    and 
veterinarian    the    combined    expertise    of 
thirty-two   specialists   from  eight  countries 
in  three  informative,  illustrated  volumes. 

REFERENCE  DEPARTMENT 

Encyclopedia  of  the  American  judicial  system: 
studies  of  the  principal  institutions  and 
processes  of  law;  Robert  J.  Janosik,  editor. 
New  York;  Scribner  / 1987. 

This  3  volume  set  will  be  very  useful  in 
academic  libraries  for  students  of  history  and 
political  science. 

Concise  encyclopedia  of  biochemistry.  English 
language  edition;  2nd  edition,  revised  and 
expanded  by  Thomas  Scott  and  Mary 
Eagleson.  New  York;  de  Gruyter  / 1988. 
The    only    single    work    of   its    kind    that 
provides    a    comprehensive,    yet   compact, 
source  of  biochemical  data  and  information 
for  the  researcher,  teacher  and  student. 

RELIGION  DEPARTMENT 

Encyclopedia  of  the  American  religious 

experience:  studies  of  traditions  and 
movements;  Charles  H.  Lippy  and  Peter 
W.  Williams,  editors.  New  York;  Scribner 
/ 1988.  3  VOLUME  Set. 
This  work  was  given  a  very  positive  review 
by    Winthrop    Hudson.        The    work    is 
composed  of  106  essays  rather  than  many 
individual  entries. 


WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

This  is  a  joint  request  from  the  following 
departments:  Religion,  Philosophy,  English, 
Music,  Classics,  Library,  Asian  Studies  and 
Anthropology/Sociology. 

Bolen,  Jean  Shinoda 

Goddesses  in  everywoman:  a  new 
psychology  of  women.  San  Francisco;  Harper  & 
Row  / 1984. 

Downing,  Christine 

The  goddess:  mythological  images  of  the 
feminine.  New  York;  Crossroad  / 1981. 

Goldenberg,  Naomi  R. 

Changing  of  the  gods:  feminism  and  the 
end  of  traditional  religions.  Boston;  Beacon  Press 
/1979 

Paris,  Ginette 

Pagan  meditations:  the  worlds  of 

Aphrodite,  Artemis,  and  Hestia;  translated  from 

the  French  by  Gwendolyn  Moore.  Dallas,  Tex., 

Spring  Publications  / 1987. 

Pagan  meditations  adds  an  important 
dimension  to  the  growing  literature  on  the 
archetypal  significance  of  the  Greek 
goddesses.  This      book      is      highly 

recommended  for  those  interested  in 
women's  studies,  social  psychology  and 
Jungian  thought. 

Weigle,  Marta 

Black  women  in  antiquity;  editor,  Ivan  Van 

Sertima.  New  Brunswick  NJ;  Transaction 
Books / 1984 

Ruether,  Rosemary  Radford 

Sexism  and  God-talk:  toward  a  feminist 
theology.  Boston;  Beacon  Press  / 1983. 

Kakar,  Sudhir 

Shamans,  mystics  and  doctors:  a 
psychological  inquiry  into  India  and  its  healing 
traditions.  Boston;  Beacon  Press  / 1983. 

The  book  of  the  goddess,  past  and  present:  an 
introduction  to  her  religion;  edited  by  Carl 
Olson.  New  York;  Crossroad  / 1983. 

Gimbutas,  Marija 

Language  of  the  Goddess.  Van  der  Marck, 
Alfred,  Editions  / 1988. 

Ranck,  Shirley 

Cakes  for  the  queen  of  heaven.  Boston, 
MA;  Unitarian  Universalist  Association  / 1987. 

Phillips,  John  A. 

Eve,  the  history  of  an  idea.  San  Francisco; 
Harper  &  Row  / 1985. 
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Mark  Your  Calendars  Now 

The  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  will  be  held  on  Friday  the  27th  of 
October  1989.  The  program  for  the 
meeting  will  include  discussion  of 
progress  on  library  automation.  The 
Friends  of  the  Library  Telethon  will  be 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  26th. 
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The  Friends  Welcome  Mrs.  Marjorie  A.  Hyland  '33  as  the  Newest 

Life  Member 


Urge  A  Friend 

to  Be 

A 

Friend  For  Life 


